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Growing Happiness 


be you know who are the very happiest 
people in all the world? Why, the people 
who love and appreciate all the good things 
in the world are the happiest, of course. 

Do you happen to know a crosspatch who 
has everything a boy or girl could want yet 
fusses because his breakfast egg is too hard 
or too soft or his cereal is too hot or too 
cold, who frets because he has to study a les- 
son after dinner? Do you know a boy or girl 
who acts like that? If you do, have you ever 
thought of him or her as being happy? Of 
course not, because he isn’t. Such grouches 
could never be happy, even if they had the 
whole world. 

No, happy people are those who appre- 
ciate every good thing that comes their way. 


They are filled with unspeakable gladness. 


these bright spring mornings when the sun 
comes up with glory, filling the whole eastern 
sky with its radiance. 

They are filled with quick energy just by 
taking deep, life-giving breaths of the fresh 
spring air. And breakfast always tastes good 
to them, no-matter what it is, because they 
have learned to appreciate God’s good wher- 
ever they find it and to find it wherever they 
are, 

Happy people have not only learned to 


show their appreciation, but they have 
learned that when they are truly thankful, 
more good comes to them. 

If Mother prepares a dish for dinner that 
you especially like, do you always show your 
appreciation by thanking her? You can al- 
ways express your appreciation by eating your 
share and letting her see your enjoyment, but 
you can add to her happiness by saying, 
“Thank you, Mother. That was good.” If 
you haven't been in the habit of saying thank 
you to Mother, try saying the words, and 
watch the light of happiness come into her 
face. That little “Thank you, Mother” will 
add to your happiness and to hers. 

It makes no difference how small the thing 
is that gives you happiness, or how big, these 
two little words, ‘thank you,” will increase 
it in size and value. It may be just the open- 
ing of a door by the janitor at school that 
gives you happiness, or it may be the new 
bike Dad gives you; but always be sure to 
let your heart express love to the giver in 
a little friendly word of thanks—and see 
how much happier you feel. 

Thank you for being my friend. 
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Julie Learns about Order 


JACKSON, leaning over her crossword 
puzzle, could not know that a tremendous 
adventure was coming toward her at fifty 
miles an hour. That is, this adventure would 
be Julie’s if she were ready to take it. But 
if Julie were not ready, she would miss this 
wonderful excitement. 

The adventure would be Julie’s if she did 
what she was supposed to be doing right at 
that moment. And she was supposed to be 
cleaning up the Jackson kitchen. That was 
her family job after every meal. It was her 
responsibility. It was her chore, or her as- 
signment. 

Julie could make the kitchen shine when 
she did her work. And she did not mind do- 
ing her tasks when she finally got at them. 
It was always easier if she did not dillydally. 
But here she was dillydallying. And the 
Jackson kitchen was in a mess. 
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Julie, leaning over her crossword puzzle, 
was not having the least bit of success with 
it. She was trying to think of a six-letter 
word that meant, “Ready and quick to act; 
responding instantly.” She pushed her sleek 
dark braids back over her firm little shoul- 
ders. She thought and thought and thought. 
But only the words of her poem kept danc- 
ing in her head: 

“I do my work and then my play. 

This is the orderly, happy way.” 
Julie had written that poem herself for her- 
self. If only she would follow the advice 
of her own poem right this minute and do 
her work before her play, she could claim 


_ the tremendous adventure that was traveling 
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closer and closer and closer to her every 
second! 

Suddenly, Julie banged her pencil down 
on the dining-room table. Right out loud 
she told herself, “I’m not having any fun 
because my kitchen work is not done. I’m 
out of order. I'll do my work this very 
minute. I’ll be prompt——” 

She stopped short. “Prompt!” She re- 
peated the word, and rushed to the dic- 
tionary and looked it up. “Prompt means, 
‘Ready and quick to act; responding instant- 
ly,” she said. “That’s the word for my 
puzzle. I'll put the letters in their places 
after I finish my kitchen assignment.” 


Julie marched straight to the kitchen, 
where the dishes were strewn every whicha- 
way. Carefully, she stacked the plates, 
saucers, cups, glasses, and silverware into 
the electric dishwasher. She flicked the 
switch and heard the hot water swish into 
the machine. Soon the dishes would be 
clean and ready for the next meal. Julie 
felt happier. She hummed a little tune as 
she swept the floor. She skipped a little 
dance as she put pots and pans in place. 
Then, she closed the drawers and cupboard 
doors and stood in the middle of a shining 
kitchen. “I’m glad I was prompt.” She 
laughed as she said aloud, ‘“This is the happy 
way.” 

Smilingly, Julie hurried back to her puzzle. 
She wrote the letters of the word prompt in 
the proper squares. Just as she crossed the 
letter ¢, she saw a shadow sweep over the 
paper. She lifted her big brown eyes toward 


“Poor little kid. How can I help you?” 
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the west windows. The shadow had been 
cast by Judge Saunders, the Jackson’s next- 
door neighbor, as he drove by in his battered 
old farm truck. 


Judge Saunders is coming home from his 
farm this Saturday evening right on time, 
Julie thought. It is half past six. She straight- 
ened the flaring collar of her pretty pale- 
green dress. She began to study the next 
word of her puzzle and forgot all about 
Judge Saunders. 


All of Julie’s life—and she was nine and 
a half years old—Judge Saunders had spent 
his free time at his farm. It was located 
fourteen miles from the city of Falcon. 
Falcon was located smack in the middle 
of the Midwest, and the Jacksons and 
the Saunders lived smack in the middle of 
Falcon. The trips Judge Saunders took to 
his farm had never meant a thing to Julie. 
So, of course, she could not dream that the 
shadow she had seen was a foretelling of the 
tremendous adventure which was so soon 
to be hers. 

Julie settled down to a new word. That 
was when the doorbell rang. She hurried to 
answer it. When she opened the door, she 
was amazed to see a pair of big boots on the 
front porch. They were rather mud-spattered 
boots, too. Lifting her eyes a bit, she saw a 
market basket hanging, it seemed, in mid- 
air. Then, she saw a hand belonging to a 
man who was two yards high, holding that 
basket. She looked into the man’s face. He 
had keen blue eyes. His weather-beaten, 
tanned cheeks crinkled into a merry smile. 
“Hello, Julie,” he said. 

“Judge Saunders!” Julie exclaimed as she 
opened the door much wider. “Come in, 
won't you?” 

Carefully, Judge Saunders scraped his 
boots on the mat that said, “Welcome.” He 
did not track in a speck of dust on the blue 
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carpet. He snatched off his old felt hat and 
put it on the piano. The bald patch on his 
head gleamed in the last rays of sunshine. 

“Sit down,” said Julie. “I'll call Mother 
and Dad.” 

The judge chose a cane-bottomed chair 
to sit on because he knew his tweed trousers 
and leather jacket might be soiled from farm 
work. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson came into the 
living room, and Judge Saunders stood up 
and shook hands with them. Mrs. Jackson 
sat on the sofa beside Julie’s father. Julie 
sat down on the big footstool beside the 
piano. The judge sat down again, and said, 
“T really came here to talk to you, Julie.” 

Julie was surprised. “You did?” she asked. 

Judge Saunders lifted the basket. “I’ve 
brought you a present.” 

“A present!” Julie could not believe her 
ears. She looked at the basket. It was covered 
with a blue blanket. 

“I have never given you a present, have 
I?” The judge smiled. “Well, I guess it’s 
taken me a long time to get one ready for 
you. Come here and see what it is.” 

Wonderingly, Julie drew near. Curiously, 
she peered into the depths of the blue 
blanket. She saw a tiny beige-and-white crea- 
ture with a pale-pink nose under the blanket. 
It was asleep. Her heart beat madly. “It’s a 
puppy!” she cried. “Oh, Judge Saunders, 
more than anything in this world, I want a 
puppy!” 

“Hum-m-m!” Judge Saunders scratched 
his head thoughtfully. “A puppy, eh? I'll 
have to remember that, Julie.” Then, he said 
slowly, “This isn’t a puppy. It’s a little kid.” 

Julie’s brown eyes widened in wonder. “A 
baby goat!” 

“That's right. This baby goat is five 
weeks old. Her name is Gertie,” said the 
judge. 

“She's awfully sleepy,” said Julie. 
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&, Gorman Riser 


M, kite rode the wind the other day 


Till the string broke—ping—and it flew 
away. 


Perhaps it’s zipping among the stars, 


Or maybe it spiraled clear up to Mars. 


The man in the moon can sail my kite 
On the string of the Milky Way all night; 


Pil watch the grin on the Moon Man's 
face 


As he plays with my kite in outer space! 


The judge sighed deeply. “Gertie’s 
hungry, Julie. She has never had enough to 
eat. She’s a runt.” 

“Did the big kids on your farm crowd 
her out?” asked Julie sympathetically. 

“That's exactly what happened,” said the 
judge, “We've tried to feed Gertie. But she 
won't eat. That's why I’ve brought her here 
to you. Would you try to make her eat, Julie? 
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She's yours if you can do it.” Then, he looked 
quickly at Mr. and Mrs. Jackson and added, 
“Gertie’s yours if you can keep her.” 

Julie squealed, “Mine!” Then, she 
squeaked, “Mine?” 

Judge Saunders took Gertie out of the 
Basket and put her in Julie’s arms. “She's 
not a bit heavy,” said Julie, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Sn EYES awoke that fall morning to 
hear the night bird end his song. She would 
miss the night-bird’s song at the mission 
school. There would be breakfast gongs, 
hurrying boys and girls, and unfamiliar 
faces. If she missed the night-bird’s song 
too much, the little Shawnee girl knew that 
she could imitate not only the night-bird’s 
song, but the song of many other birds as 
well. 

Star Eyes loved the wild forest creatures 
and the ways of nature, but she knew that 
she could never be really happy until she 
had learned to sing as she had heard the 
children singing at the mission school. 

“Learn to sing?” cried Winnebago, her 
father. “You do not need to learn. You now 
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sing like the birds. And, remember, you be 
Indian. You weave the beautiful colors of 
the rainbow; you tinkle the twenty white 
quartz in your gourd and sing wild and 
sweet like the Great Spirit tell you.” 

“All this I know, Father. Much, much 
more I must learn, and I am twelve years 
old now. I can never be happy, Father, until 
I go to the mission school. There, they are 
all the same—all children of the Great Spirit 
—Indians and Whites.” 


_ “No,” said her father sternly. “There be 
Indians, and there be Whites. We be In- 
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dians. It will be sad day for Pale Squaw and 
Winnebago when we do not hear your 
song, when we do not see the stars shining 
in your eyes.” 

“But you will see me at the end of each 
week. There will be five days at school and 
then two days at home to tell you the things 
that I learn. You must not be sad, dear Fa- 
ther.” 

Star Eyes kissed her father and ran quickly 
away. She knew that his love for her was 
very deep. 

But when he let her out at the school a 
few days later, there was no kiss. Winnebago 
sat tall and straight and turned his head. 

“Remember, Star Eyes, you be Indian. No 
matter what they teach you, you be child 
of Chief Winnebago and Pale Squaw. Some- 
day my little princess will be squaw to In- 
dian brave—if one be left in our vanishing 
tribe,” he added sadly. 

“I will remember, Father. I will re- 
member.” 

At school, Star Eyes had many things to 
learn. The books were easy; the rules were 
hard. When she heard the call of a bird or 
saw a rainbow’s bright arc in the sky, she 
sometimes left a class without permission 
to answer the birdcall or to raise her hands 
to the beauty of the sky. She did not mean to 
break rules; it was just that she was a child 
of nature. When these things called to her, 
she must respond in her own wild, sweet 
way. When she had to face discipline for 
breaking rules, she would draw her long 
black braids over her shoulder, and some of 
the stars in her eyes would fade. 

“Forgive. I am sorry. I will learn,” she 
would say. 

The land on which the Shawnees lived 
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had been good to the Indians, Star Eyes’ fa- 
ther had much money, but she knew that 
the traditions and legends of his tribe held 
first place in his heart. It was only because 
of his great love for her that he had allowed 
her to attend the mission school. 


All her life Star Eyes had worn moccasins 
and the simplest Indian-made garments. 
Now, she had her first pair of factory-made 
shoes to wear with her new dresses. She 
did not like them; they were worse than the 
rules. In her soft moccasins, her walk was a 
glide. In the stiff shoes, she stumbled and 
sometimes fell. This caused the other chil- 
dren to laugh. That was when the wild, 
free spirit in her would suffer and she would 
almost wish to be back home. But when 
singing. class was called, Star Eyes forgot 
all about cramping feet and hateful rules. 

When she sang, she forgot about her long 
black braids, the rules, the walls that shut 


Star Eyes’ prayer had been answered. There 
was her father. 
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out the out-of-doors that she loved. Music 
took possession of her, and she sang as 
sweetly and clearly as she did when she an- 
swered a bird’s call or when she ran beside 
a gurgling stream in her father’s woods. 

A song that held special meaning for 
Star Eyes was “This Is My Father's World.” 
To her, it was a song for a nature-loving 
Indian girl, and the way Star Eyes sang it 
made it a living, breathing thing. 

“This is my Father’s world, 

And to my listening ears, 

All nature sings, and round me rings 
The music of the spheres. 

This is my Father’s world: 

I rest me in the thought 

Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas; 
His hand the wonders wrought.’’* 

_ So sweet was her lovely voice that as 
Parents’ Night drew near, Miss Allen, the 
voice teacher, put her on the program for 
a solo. 

“What would you like to sing, Star Eyes?” 

Star Eyes did not hesitate. “ “This Is My 
Father’s World,’” she answered. 

“But, my dear, you can handle much 
harder songs than that. How about ‘A Song 
of Spring,’ by Neidlinger, or “Love’s in My 
Heart,’ by R. Huntington Woodman?” 

“My special favorite is ‘Love’s in My 
Heart,’ Miss Allen. I’d love to sing it, but— 
but may I please sing “This Is My Father's 
World’? I have a reason, Miss Allen, a very 
good reason.” No one could ever have 
guessed the reason. Only Star Eyes knew. 

“I was counting on your wide range and 
your sweet quality of tone to win an honor 
for yourself and for our school,” said Miss 
Allen. 

“To win an honor?” asked Star Eyes. “The 
one thing I wish most to win, Miss Allen, 
is my father’s approval. I want him to know 
and love the school as I do.” 
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“I did not intend to tell you, Star Eyes, 
but during our Parents’ Night recital, there 
will be a talent scout in the audience, with 
a scholarship for the best voice. I have high 
hopes for you.” 

“Oh, that would be the most wonderful 
thing in all the world that could happen, 
Miss Allen.” The stars in the little Indian 
girl’s eyes were sparkling like diamonds. 

“It would indeed be a great honor, Star 
Eyes. I think your father would be very 
proud of you if you should be chosen.” 

How could her father be proud of her as 
long as he resented her going to the mission 
school ? 

“But you do not know my father, Miss 
Allen. He is good, and his love is like the 
great river, strong and deep, but only for 
Indians. And he has not promised to come.” 

“But, of course, he will come to hear 
you sing, Star Eyes.” 

“I don’t know, Miss Allen. He wouldn’t 
promise. And if he comes, he would like 
only a song of nature. I must sing for him, 
if he comes, Miss Allen. Do you not see?” 

“Why don’t you think it over, Star Eyes, 
and let me know later. You are ready with 
three good songs, any one of which might 
be the winner.” 

“T will think about it, Miss Allen. I would 
be very sad to disappoint you. And, oh, I 
would love to win.” 

If she could win a scholarship and go on 
with her music, it would be like gathering 
all the stars of heaven into a great armful 
of dreams. But should she sing for the 
scholarship or sing for her father? That 
was the question. It must be one or the 
other. She felt in her heart that the same 
song could not win both. 


As she dressed for the most important oc- 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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HIGHBOY 


Finds a Home 


My REAL name is Dark Trophy, and I 
have a long number, too, which means I am 
what they call a Thoroughbred. But I have 
never wanted to be a Thoroughbred and 
have to run races and be penned up in a 
stall most of the time. 

I used to stand in my stall at the fair- 
grounds and let my head hang out of the 
door and dream about the beautiful green 
fields I used to run in with my mother. I 
could hear the trainers talking as they 
leaned their chairs back against the stable. 
They thought I was asleep because my eyes 
were closed, but I was listening. 

Now horses don’t rightly pay atten- 
tion to what folks say, but I did, for I 
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By Juliet Davis 


loved both grown-up people and children. 
And I wanted them to love me, but I was 
so big and awkward-looking that no one 
seemed to care much about me, except to 
make me run very fast. 

One day I overheard the stable boys talk- 
ing about things they would like to have, 
and one of them said, “My dad told me if 
I really wanted something and kept on 
wishin’ and believin’ and never givin’ up, 
I'd get it.” 

Then, Pop, one of the older men who 
seemed very wise, said, “Well, son, that’s 
just one way of praying, but if you ask 
God for the thing you want and believe 
you'll get it, it'll come a lot sooner.” 
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This put a thought in my horsy head, so 
I decided to try it. I got to thinking so much 
about wanting a home in the country that I 
just couldn’t run when they took me out to 
train. I wanted to belong to some kind man 
who would ride me through the fields and 
woods. I got all lazy and dreamy-like be- 
cause I didn’t want to be a race horse any- 
how. 

The men who looked after me got pretty 
upset, for I heard one say that I had just 
lain down on them and that they would like 
to get rid of me. I had won some little races, 
and they had had hopes for me before I 
started dreaming. What they said about 
getting rid of me didn’t scare me too much, 
for I remembered what old Pop had said 
about wishing and praying, and I just kept 
on thinking a little harder. 

Then one day it happened! A fine-looking 
tall young man came strolling by my door. 
I heard him ask Mr. Jones, the head trainer, 
if he had any Thoroughbreds that didn’t 
seem very promising as racers but might 
make jumpers. I got excited and pricked up 
my ears when I heard Mr. Jones say, “Why, 
yes, Bill, we’ve got one here that seems to 
have gone lazy on us. He’s a good horse— 
well-bred—and started out real promisin’. 
He’s not sick either, but he just lies down 
on us.” 

Bill came down to my stall. I had my head 
hanging out so far he just couldn’t miss me. 
He reached up, patted me on the nose, 
and said, “Fella, you look pretty good. 
How’d you like to go home with me?” 

I put my nose down to him and sort 
of nibbled his hand with my upper lip. 

Then Bill said to Mr. Jones, “Put a saddle 
on him and let me try him out.” 

I was so excited I began to shake. We 
went out on the track, and I did just what 
I thought he wanted me to do, for I could 
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feel that he was kind and gentle. When we 
came back and he told Mr. Jones he would 
take me, I just raised my head and nickered. 
Bill laughed and patted me as if he under- 
stood. 

The next day I was loaded on a truck 
and sent on my way. I rode to the edge of 
town and turned in a gate. I rode through 
a beautiful lawn to the top of a hill behind 
a big house, to a long white barn. Mr. Bill 
was there waiting for me; and before I got 
out, a pretty young woman and a beautiful 
little girl came running up the hill to see me 
unloaded. 


When I was on the ground, the little 
girl ran up and tried to reach my nose to 
pet me, but I was too tall. That is when 
I got my new name, for she turned to Bill, 
her daddy, and said, “Let’s call him high- 
boy!” So, Highboy I was from then on—no 
more Dark Trophy and long number. I was 
glad to leave all that behind, for I was in a 
horse’s heaven now. 

After I was petted and the little girl, 
Julie, was lifted onto my back for a while, 
they took me into the barn to meet Thunder. 
He was the most beautiful pony I had ever 
seen. He had a long mane and tail, black 
and white spots on his body, and such a 
saucy air. He nipped at me, nickered, and 
then kicked up his heels and ran outside; 
but I knew we were going to be good friends. 

Bill kept me in the barn that day, for he 
said I might run off. He didn’t know that 
nothing on earth could have run me away 
from there. 

Early the next morning, I was feeling 
kinda lonesome when I heard Mr. Bill say, 
“Fella, how'd you like to take a little jaunt?” 
I nickered softlike, and he patted my nose 
and put the saddle and bridle on me, and 
off we went. 

I carried him real easy out over the fields 
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into the hills, and we jumped a few logs and 
rock fences. He was real pleased with me, 
since I had not been trained to jump. But 
I would have done anything for him be- 
cause he was so good to me. 

Life was wonderful. Sometimes little Julie 
would ride Thunder and go along beside her 
daddy and me. Thunder would have a hard 
time keeping up with my long legs, but Julie 
loved to go. 

When we were not being ridden, Thunder 
and I raced up and down the hill behind the 
barn. He was a smart pony. He loved bread, 
so he learned how to go to the cottage where 
Granny lived and knock on the back door by 
rattling the screen with his nose. Big. . . fat 
Sally, Granny’s cook, would come out and 
fuss at him, but I knew she thought he was 
cute; and she would go back in and get him 
a biscuit or some bread and hand it to him. 
Then she’d shake her finger at him and say, 
“Run along now, you old fat rascal!” and 
he would scamper back to me. 


Then we'd chase the chickens a while. My, 
how they would squawk and flutter until 
Granny came out and shut the gate so we 
couldn’t bother them any more. 


I lived in this horse’s heaven a few years. 
Then, things began happening that seemed 
strange. Mr. Bill hadn’t ridden me for a 
long time, and Thunder and I would stand, 
looking over the fence. Sometimes we'd 
nicker, but everyone seemed to be too busy 
to notice us. Then, one day I heard Granny 
say to Bill: “What will I do with these 
horses when you go away?” 


I wondered why anyone would want to 
go away from here. Then I got worried, for 
I knew Granny wouldn’t need us. .. . oh, my! 
I'd have to find another home! 


One day Thunder and I were just stand- 
ing, looking over the fence and feeling lone- 
some when a big car rolled up behind the 
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I was surrounded by a crowd of children. 


little house where Granny lived. Bill, his 
pretty wife, and little Julie got out. 

Julie ran up to Thunder and put her arms 
around his neck, and she gave me a pat. Mr. 
Bill came up and rubbed me between the 
ears and on my neck and said, “Well, good- 
by, old boy. I won’t be seeing you anymore.” 
It sure made me feel sad, but since horses 
can’t cry, I just hung my head down and 
felt sorrowful. 

Then, one day a truck came into the yard 
with a big wooden crate on it. One of the 
men caught Thunder and marched him right 
into that crate and nailed a top on it, leav- 
ing only a place for him to poke his head 
out, 

Granny and Sally came out and called, 
“Good-by, little fellow. Tell Julie hello 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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Springtime 


Danis 


Tue SOUTH wind woke from his winter’s sleep. 
He sighed when he looked at the snow so deep. 
“Why, I could blow and blow all day, 

But I'd never melt all that snow away.” 


The little seeds in their winter beds 

Were yawning and stretching and scratching their heads. 
They thought, “It’s time we were peeking out, 

But not with the north wind and snow about. 

We'll wait,” they murmured with a yawn, 

“Till the south wind comes and the snow is gone.” 

So they cuddled down for another snooze. 
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_ Took a big deep breath, and puffed up his face 


The south wind dressed and put on his shoes, j 


To blow the north wind right off the place. 
He blew and blew and blew and blew; 
And sure enough, first thing he knew 

The bold north wind was running away. 

Not even the snow and the ice would stay. 


The south wind had called the big round sun, 
And the little seeds knew that their sleep was done. 
They stretched their arms and began to grow. 
Their coats—all warm from the sun’s soft glow— 
Began to feel so snug and small, 

They popped the buttons and seams and all. 

They reached their arms away up high 
And soon peeked out at the soft-blue sky. 
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5 THE early twilight of a snowy February 
day, Kegs Morris practiced on his violin. His 
bow was dancing over the strings in a gypsy 
song when the knock came at the back 
door. His mother was getting supper, and 
his father was putting the car in the garage, 
so Kegs opened the door. 

He stepped back. A stranger stood there. 
He was tall and swarthy, with sharp black 
eyes and teeth that gleamed in a nervous, 
uncertain smile that made Kegs nervous and 
uncertain, too. 

“From the road, we heard your fiddle,” 
the man said, ‘‘and my wife told me, “They 
play our music, It is a good sign!’” 
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Kegs did not see how his music could be 
a sign, good or bad. He was glad when his 
mother came to stand beside him. 

The stranger took off his hat. His hair 
was smooth and long and blacker than his 
eyes. No one like him had ever come knock- 
ing at a farmhouse door near Pleasanton! 

“What was it you wanted?” Mrs. Morris 
asked. 

The stranger looked at her almost plead- 
ingly. “My wife is tired,” he explained. “Our 
new baby frets. We have a trailer but no 
place to stop. We parked at a deserted farm, 
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but someone called the sheriff, and he drove 
us off. My wife heard your boy’s violin, and 
she thought you might let us stay in your 
field.” 

The man fascinated Kegs. He made him 
think of strange ways and far places. But, 
for some reason, the sheriff had run the 
man off. Why? 

“Please, lady,” said the man. “You are 
a mother. Your big boy was once small and 
fretful. Did you not then need rest?” 

Mrs. Morris smiled. “Often,” she agreed. 
“But here comes my husband. Talk with 
him.” 

Mr. Morris came onto the porch; and she 
said, ‘Father, this man has a tired wife and 
a new baby.” 

She returned to her work, but they all 
knew that so far as she was concerned the 
stranger could stay. 

Mr. Morris and the man went toward the 
barns that rose dark above the snowy fields. 
A few minutes later, Kegs heard a motor in 
the lane and saw a trailer pass the house. In 
the light from the car, he could see his father 
open the gate to the pasture. 

He wanted to join them, but his mother 
shook her head. “Let them get settled,” she 
said. “Then you can take milk for their 
baby.” 

She had already put a willow basket on 
the table. As she prepared their own supper, 
she filled the basket, too. Last of all, she 
put in a quart of milk. 

“A tired family needs hot food,” she said. 
“Run along now. But don’t stay. They need 
rest.” 


Kegs had never been in a house trailer 
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before. This one was big and shiny, and 
everything fitted in it as snugly as a hand 
in a fresh-washed mitten. A person could 
travel in comfort around the world in it, if 
he could find enough places to park. 

The woman was young and very pretty, 
but her face was colorless, and there were 
shadows under her eyes. Her skirt of crim- 
son satin swirled around her ankles. Her 
blouse was soft and frilled, and she wore 
long gold earrings that tinkled when she 
turned her head. 

Kegs thought, “They really are gypsies! 
That's why they seem strange. That’s why 
the sheriff ran them off. People around here 
don’t like gypsies, but I like them, and I’m 
glad Father let them stay.” 

He offered the basket shyly, but they 
were so grateful that he was not shy when 
he ran back to the house. He was excited 
and happy. 

That night, he dreamed about the gypsies, 
and they were the first thing he thought of 
when he woke up. He ran to the window. 
The trailer was still there. It looked snug 
and secure, nested against the snow. He 
would certainly have something to tell his 
friends when he got to school. 

He pulled on his clothes and dashed out 
to do his chores. But when he got to the 
barn, he stopped in amazement. Surprise’s 
stall had been cleaned, and the man was 
currying the little burro. Surprise was 
munching fresh hay, and one long ear was 
cocked as if he were listening to the soft 
flow of praise from the man’s lips. 

“You've got a fine little burro,” he said 
to Kegs. “I'd like one like him for my boy 
when he gets big enough to ride one.” 

“Thank you,” said Kegs. “He looks nice, 
the way you've polished him up. Would you 
show me how to do it?” 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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Orn: EVENING Jesus and the disciples were 
resting on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
This lake was often tossed by violent storms, 
but now the water lapped quietly against 
the shore. Jesus glanced toward a boat that 
was on the beach. “Let us go to the other 
side,” He suggested. 

Glad for a chance to get away from the 
crowds that had been following Jesus, the 
disciples got into the boat. Except for the 
sound of water dripping from the oars, the 
world was hushed. Weary from His work 
with the crowds, Jesus went to sleep on a 
cushion in the stern of the boat. 

After a time, a strong wind came up. Al- 
though the disciples rowed with all their 
strength, they made little headway. Great 
waves tossed threateningly. Occasionally, 
they broke over the side of the boat, drench- 
ing the disciples. 
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How could Jesus sleep, with the wind 
making a roaring noise and the angry sea 
rocking the boat, the disciples wondered. 
Helpless in the tempest, they became more 
and more alarmed. Now, so much water had 
poured into the boat that they were afraid 


it would sink! Although the disciples had — 


their eyes open, they were not awake to the 
fact that God guards and governs even in 
storms. 

The disciples, fearing that the boat would 
never reach land, wakened Jesus, saying, 
“Teacher, do you not care if we perish?” 

Neither the tempest nor the anxiety of 
the disciples frightened Jesus. He saw no 
power except that of ever-present good. 
Calmly, He rose to His feet and, looking 
out over the angry sea, said, ‘‘Peace, be still.” 

The storm stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun. 

‘The disciples were so awed and sur- 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
-that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


prised that they forgot they were supposed 
to be rowing a boat. They had seen Jesus 
perform many miracles, but they had not 
realized He could control a raging storm. 

They should not have been surprised, 
for even the old prophets, such as Elijah, 
had found that God was in the still small 
voice, not in earthquake, wind, or fire. Noth- 
ing can get in the way of our Father's 
harmonious control of the universe except 
our own doubts or fears. Because God is 
ever-present, we are always safe. 

Jesus did not condemn the disciples for 
having awakened Him, but He did ask, 
“Why are you afraid? Have you no faith?” 

It was as if He said, “Why make up a 
reason for fear when there is nothing to be 
afraid of? Have you no trust in God?” 
Some of the disciples must have taken this 
rebuke to heart and must have understood 
that through wrong thoughts we often be- 
come fearful needlessly. 

When we are afraid of a storm, a person, 
or of something we must do, the first thing 
to do is to turn to God. He can help us out 
of any kind of trouble or danger. By casting 
out fearful thoughts and replacing them 
with thoughts of our true being as God’s 
children, we find safety. 


Any moment, anywhere, we can get rid | 


of fear by remembering that Jesus said, 
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“Behold I give unto you authority . . . over 
all the power of the enemy: and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you.” 

After the stilling of the storm on the Sea 
of Galilee, the disciples rowed on through 
the darkness, saying to one another, “Who 
then is this, that even the wind and the sea 
obey him?” 

Safely, the boat reached the opposite side 
of the lake, where lived the Gadarenes, 
sometimes called Gerasenes. Gerasene means 
“fortunate” or “walled about.” 

The disciples pulled the boat up onto the 
shore. Jesus had hardly stepped out on land 
when he saw a man who wore no clothes 
and looked very wild. In the Bible, Mark 
says the man had “an unclean spirit.’’ Today, 
we would say the man was mentally ill. Be- 
cause he had become dangerous, he had for 
a time been bound in chains. But, in the 
strength of madness, he had torn the chains 
apart. Then, as was the custom, this man’s 
family had turned him loose to live among 
the tombs, which were really caves in the 
rocky hills. 

Day after day he wandered over the 
mountainsides, occasionally crying out in 
pain when he cut or bruised himself with 
sharp stones. So fierce had the man become 
that no one passed that way if he could 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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a THE big woods Oscar Owl sat, dozing 
in his tree. Peck-peck-peck! He looked about 
to see what he could see. Oscar couldn't 
look around unless he turned his head. Peck- 
peck-peck! “What is that noise? I’m wide- 
awake,” he said. 

The March wind fluffed his feathers. The 
tree trunk seemed to quiver. “It’s Walt 
Woodpecker. I might have known,” said 
Oscar with a shiver. 

Peck-peck-peck! Walt drummed again. 
“Wake up; it’s almost day.” 

“I might as well,” said Oscar Owl. “I 
can’t sleep anyway. With all that noise 
you're making, you'll wake up everyone.” 

“You have to get up early if you want 
to get things done,” said saucy Walt Wood- 
pecker as he cocked his bright-red head. 
“Perhaps you think your breakfast will be 
served to you in bed.” 

Oscar frowned. “The early bird may get 
the worm, it’s true. But what about the early 
worm? Remember that he, too, may have got 
a wiggle on him, hurry-scurried from his 
bed, and——” Oscar coughed a knowing 
cough. “You know the rest,” he said. 

“It’s not so early as you think.” Walt’s 
peck was long and loud. “The sun is really 
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l 
up,” he said, “but it’s behind a cloud.” 
Oscar looked; the big oak tree was covered t! 
with thin ice. a 
“Every peck I make,” Walt said, ‘I have h 
to do it twice. And I keep sliding down the v 
tree. This ice has made me late.” h 
“The sun will melt it,” Oscar said, “if 
you will only wait. You woke me up,” he c 
scolded, “and with the hours I keep, watch- a 
ing over things at night, I have to get some h 
sleep. No one would complain about the i 
drumming noise you make if you would 
only wait until your neighbors are awake. I 
just went to bed,” he said. “You are a 
thoughtless bird.” 
Then, before Walt had a chance to say 
another word, Oscar flapped his speckled 
wings and flew to a far-off tree, looking for | 


a place that was as quiet as could be. 
But he’d no more than settled when he \ 
noticed, with a sigh, some tiny baby bunnies 
in a grassy field nearby. He had watched 
the mother bunny build the nest through 
wind and storm, saw her use her own breast 
fur to make it soft and warm. She had built 
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their nest quite near the lake, with tall grass 
all around. Now, she covered them with 
leaves so they could not be found while she 
went out to look for food. 

“She shouldn’t leave them now,” thought 
Oscar, “for the wind is strong; it even shakes 
this bough. It could whirl those dried leaves 
off——”” He heard a sudden twitter and 
wished that Mrs. Bunny had a bunny baby 
sitter. Then he heard a whir of wings—a 
hungry hawk, no doubt. That’s what it was! 
He raised his wings and quickly looked 
about. 

Just as he thought: the wind had blown 
the dried brown leaves away; the helpless 
baby bunnies could be seen as plain as day. 
And while he sat there, wishing there was 
something he could do, Mrs. Bunny’s big, 
long ears came bobbing into view. 

“Hurry home,” he called. “A hawk is in 
this neighborhood. Run to your babies right 
away and cover them up good. The wind 
has blown the leaves off, and you'd better 
work real fast. And when you've finished, 
hide yourself until the danger’s passed.” 

Mrs. Bunny hurried home as fast as she 
could hop. She quickly nosed about the nest 
and spread more leaves on top. Once, she 
heard some loud caw-caws, with screeches 
in between. She folded back her ears and 


froze so she could not be seen. She knew 
the screech was Oscar's screech—that he 
would do his best to take the hawk’s atten- 
tion from her babies in the nest. And when 
she finished covering them, she quietly 
lingered near, hiding in the tall, tall grass 
until the sky was clear—clear of the hawk, 
who flew away just as the sun came out and 
scattered warm, bright, golden rays of sun- 
shine all about. 

“Thank you, Oscar Owl,” she said. “You 
more than do your duty—sometimes by giv- 
ing good advice, sometimes by being hooty.” 

“You're more than welcome,” Oscar said, 
“but I’m off duty now. I'm going to sleep.” 
He flapped his wings, flew to the highest 
bough, and sat there all the long day 
through, just dozing in the sun—tired, but 
happy-hearted for a long night’s work well 
done. 
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I look for a blessing in whatever hap- 
pens. ® If something seems unpleasant, 
I remind myself that there is a blessing 
in it if I have the faith to find it; and 1 
am blessed. 


I believe in being fair in everything. 
I believe that others want to be fair, 
too, so I am not afraid of being cheated 
or wronged in any way. 


I know the Truth, and the Truth makes 
- me free. ® The Truth is that God is all 
the good there is and that I am God's 
free, happy child. 


Jesus Christ helps me to be happy and 
harmonious always. ® Whatever I do, 
wherever I go, I do my best to be calm 
and peaceful and agreeable with 
everyone. 


Thank You, God, for freedom. ® So long 
as I obey Your laws, I am free. Your 
laws rule the universe—and they rule 
me. Thank You, God, for Your good 
laws. 


God is the wisdom, the love, the 
strength. and the courage in me. 
When I do not know what to do or 
how to do something, I pray. God helps 
me. 


I pray, and I listen for God’s answer. 
I tell God my problems, and then I 
take time to let Him fill my mind with 
thoughts that will solve the problems. 


God helps me to keep my life and al 
my activities in perfect order. ® I do 


the things that need to be done first, 


then the things I want to do. 


God is love. ® | enjoy working and 
playing with others because God's love 
in me and in them brings peace and 
harmony. 


The life of God in me makes me whole 
and strong. ® No sickness or disease © 


has power over me, for God's will for 
me is always health and wholeness. 


Thank You, Father, for everything. 
I prepare myself to receive more good 
in my life by blessing, praising, and 
appreciating all the good things I now 
have. 


I let God’s love shine through me to 
help others. ® If anyone is in trouble, 
I pray that God's love will give him 
strength and courage and understand- 
ing. 


God directs me in everything I do. ® He 
leads me in the right way; He blesses 
me with love and peace. I give thanks 
that God is in charge of my life. 


God knows my needs, and He fulfills | 
them. ® I do not have to pray fore 


special things; all I need to do is re 


member that God loves me and takes 


care of me. 


I am filled with joy, and I share my joy 
with others. ™ By smiling instead of 
frowning, I make my face show forth 
God's joy and love. 


all I am strong, wise, loving, and cou- I think of everyone I know as well and - 
do rageous. ® | keep out of my mind all strong. ® I do not think of others as 
rst, unhappy, fearful thoughts by filling my weak or sick. I think of them as being 
mind with good thoughts. filled with God's perfect health. 
ind God bless all churches and all the lead- . God to help nave 
ove ers in the churches. ® | ask God to help loving feeling for ail His children every- 
and all people who look for His Truth, wher- wanes. | Enow thet the people 
oven the world want peace and happiness, 
just as I do. $ 
’ I go to God in prayer, and God gives I pray, and I believe that God hears 
1ole me all that I need. ® | never waste time and answers my prayer. ® | do not 
be in feeling sorry for myself; I take time worry about how my prayer will be 
for instead to be thankful for God's good- answered, for I know that God is taking 
= ness. care of it. 
ing. I trust God to help me succeed in my 
‘ood I live in the presence of God, and He work and in my lessons. ® | do my work 
and protects me. ® There is nothing for me willingly and well, as He would have 
now to fear because wherever I am, God is. me do, and He gives me wisdom and 
understanding. 
et I love the good in everyone. ® | know My life is filled with glad expectancy 
ible, that my happiness does not come from of God's goodness. ® His beauty is all 
him the things I have, but from the love in around me, and I know that today will 
and- my heart. be filled with good for me. 
s He I trust God to bring us the weather we Thank You, Father, for my wonderful 
SSeS need. ® All things work together for body. ® I give special thanks today for 
onks _ good, and we are safe in God's loving my eyes, my ears, my mind, and every 
care. part of my body. 
fit I will do something good today. ® In- God heals me. ® If I am faced with ony 
ie ; stead of thinking about the good that thought of illness or injury, for myself 
a I will do later, I will do the best I can or for another person, I think instead 
ake in whatever I do today. of God's health, and all is well. 
y joy I bless others with my thoughts of love I do not worry about the mistakes I 
id of and helpfulness. ® | hold a picture of make. ® J ask God to forgive my mis- 
forth health, strength, and joy in my mind takes and to help me to do better the 
whenever I think of someone else. next time. 


KITES FOR MARCH 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


Ton CAN make this simple three-stick kite. 

Take 2 sticks about 14 inch by 14 inch and 
26 inches long and 1 stick 14 inch by 14 inch 
and 22 inches long. Make a notch in all the 
ends. Lay the long sticks on a table, forming 
an X. The X should be narrower at the top, 
about 71/ inches by 8 inches across. Lay the 
shorter stick across the center of the X (see 
A). Wrap string around center each way. 
Put a weight on the center to hold the frame 
in place. Now run string around the kite 
through the notches in the ends of the sticks. 
Measure so as to have each side the same, 
and then wrap each end with string. Take 
off weight and lay frame over light-weight 
wrapping paper or even tissue paper. Cut 
around edge leaving about 34 inch to over- 
lap. Fold this over string and paste it down 
good. 

Now add three towing strings on the 
paper side of the kite. Each string should 
be tied at the two ends of each stick, with 
enough slack left in the string so that the 
strings will cross at a towing point about 
10 inches in front of the surface of the kite 
and over a point about 634 inches from the 
top. Tie tow string at towing point. 

Connect the legs with a loop of string 
and add a tail (in the center of the loop) 
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of lightweight strips of cloth tied together, 
making a tail about 15 feet long. 

If your kite dodges and dives, add more 
tail. If it fails to rise properly cut some of 
the tail off. 


MAGIC WITH SCIENCE 


BY JANE TRUAX 


Ou WORLD has three dimensions—width, 
length, and thickness. A mathematician and 
astronomer named Moebius discovered that 
if we take a strip of paper, which for mathe- 
matical purposes has only the dimensions 
of width and length, and twist it through 
the third dimension of thickness, it will be- 
have in a strange way. You can see this for 
yourself by making your own ‘Moebius 
Strip.” 


Cut a strip of paper about 2 inches wide 
and 15 inches long. Twist it once and paste 
the two ends together as shown in the il- 
lustration. Now, place a pencil point in the 
center of the strip and begin drawing a line 
around it. You will find that you can draw 
a line all the way around both sides of the 
strip and return to your starting point with- 
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out lifting the pencil from the paper. 

Now, stick the point of your scissors 
through the paper on your pencil line. Begin 
cutting down the center of the strip, follow- 
ing the line you have drawn. Instead of two 
strips when you have finished cutting, you 
will have one longer, narrower one! 

Cut around the middle of this strip in the 
same way, and you will have two long, 
twisted strips linked together. 

Isn’t science interesting ? 


SAMPLERS FROM ALPHABET 
MACARONI 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


a You would like to make samplers for 
your room but you aren’t very handy with an 
embroidery needle, try “embroidering” a 
picture with alphabet macaroni. With a lit- 
tle practice, you will find that you can make 
these pictures quickly and easily. 

You will need a piece of cardboard for 
the background, a small dish of alphabet 
letters, and paint. For the paint, use glossy 
enamel or rubber-base wall paint, for these 
two kinds hold the letters well. Use any 
color on which the cream-colored alphabet 
letters will show up. 

First, paint one side of the cardboard with 
a heavy coat of paint. Place the letters di- 
rectly on the paint while it is still fresh and 
wet, using a toothpick to push them into 
place. If the paint dries too quickly, brush a 
little fresh paint over the area where you 
are going to work. 

As for designs, you can spell out all sorts 
of mottoes, proverbs, and rhymes with the 
letters you will find in a package of alphabet 
macaroni. There are numbers you can use 
for some designs, too. Also, you can use the 
letters to make a picture to go with your 
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proverb or rhyme: O’s can be flower petals; 
X’s are cross-stitches; I's laid end to end 
make a straight line, and so on. 

' ‘When the paint is dry and the letters firm- 
ly set, the sampler is ready to frame and 
hang on the wall. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MODELING 
CLAY 


BY MILDRED GRENIER 


, = CAN spend many happy hours with 
modeling clay, and you will find it very 
easy to mix your own. You will need 1 cup 
flour, 14 cup salt, 2 teaspoons alum, and a 
few drops of food coloring. 

Combine the above items in a mixing bowl 
or pan and slowly add just enough water to 
soften, and your modeling clay is ready to 
be used. You should keep it stored in tightly 
covered jars when not in use. If it dries, a 
little water may be added to it. 

After you have modeled the little figures, 
you may let them dry for about a week and 
then apply a coat of enamel in the shade 
that you desire. 

Who knows, you may develop a lifelong 
hobby of working with modeling clay! 
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THIS IS 


NANCY 


Designed by Susan Patricia Walsh 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Star Eyes and Her Song 


(Continued from page 10) 


casion of her life, Star Eyes put on her 
prettiest dress and got out the new patent- 
leather slippers that her father had given 
her the last week end she had spent at home. 
She remembered the hurt in his voice as he 
handed them to her. “These are from my 
money pouch, Princess, not from my heart.” 

Now, she quickly put the slippers away 
and stepped into her Indian moccasins. These 
would please her father. 

The excited children were hurrying to 
take their places, and parents and friends 
were gathering for the big night. 

Even yet, Star Eyes could not decide 
whether to sing the nature song for her fa- 
ther or to sing a song for the award. 

After all, would her father come to hear 
her sing? He had not promised. He had 
only smiled when she had begged him to 
come, just this once, into the mission school. 
Then his smile had faded quickly, leaving 
only hope in her heart. 

Eagerly watching the door for her father, 
Star Eyes saw two strangers enter and take 
seats near the center of the room. She would 
remember to watch them, for they must be 
the music scouts. But she soon forgot their 
presence. 

In a moment she would face the audience 
for her solo, and her father had not come. 
Would he? 

“Tell him to come, O Great Spirit, 
please.” It was a prayer deep in her heart. 

Suddenly, like a burst of sunrise, a smile 
spread over Star Eyes’ face. Her prayer had 
been answered. There they were! Winnebago 
and Pale Squaw were entering the room. 
The Great Spirit had given her her dearest 
wish. 

She arose for her solo. There was still a 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear Father-God, I’m thanking You 
For food and tender care; 

And may these blessed gifts be shared 
By children everywhere. 


split second in which she could change her 
mind and sing “Love’s in My Heart.” It 
would surely please the judges. Should she 
sacrifice her one big opportunity? 

As she stepped forward, she saw her 
father smile as his eyes fell on her mocca- 
sins. She knew that she was still his little 
Indian Princess, and she knew what she 
must do. 

She took a deep breath and signaled her 
accompanist for the lovely, but simple, na- 
ture song, “This Is My World.” 

As her sweet voice flowed through the 
lovely melody, she saw in her father’s face 
the pride of his great heritage become one 
with the music and words of her song. 

She was telling him what the mission 
school had taught her—that the Great 
Spirit, in which all Indians believe, and the 
white man’s God are one and the same, the 
Creator of all things. When she finished, 
she saw that her father’s face was shining 
with a light she had never seen there before. 

She also saw the music scouts nod and 
smile. 

As she took her seat, something sweeter 
even than the night-bird’s song was singing 
in Star Eyes’ own heart. Her father had 
come to hear her sing, and he had under- 
stood the meaning of her lovely song. 


*“This Is My Father's World,” by Maltbie D. 


Babcock, 1901, is used by permission of Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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The Adventures of Julie and 
Gertie 
(Continued from page 7) 


“She’s underfed, and she’s underweight,” 
he said. 

Lovingly, Julie looked at the sleeping 
baby goat in her arms. “Poor little kid. How 
can I help you?” 

“I have all the instructions written out 
right here,” the judge said as he fished in 
the pocket of his leather jacket and brought 
out a sheet of paper, which he handed to 
Julie. 

“The care and feeding of Gertie,” Julie 
read from the paper. “She needs powdered 
skim milk.” 

“I brought a box of it from the farm,” 
said the judge. “I'll furnish Gertie’s food 
and whatever she needs. All you'll need to 
do is feed her, keep her clean, and love her, 
Julie.” 

Julie shook her head as she looked at 
Gertie, lying there so listlessly. Softly, care- 
fully, she moved to the sofa. Standing be- 
fore her father, she held Gertie toward him 
and asked pleadingly, “May I keep her, 
Dad?” 

Mr. Jackson, his dark hair smoothly in 
place, his brown eyes bright and kind, 
cleared his throat and said, “Ask your 
mother.” 

Julie stepped closer to her mother and 
held Gertie toward her. “May I keep her, 
Mother,” she asked. 

Mrs. Jackson’s face expressed loving 
concern. She said, “Julie, an underfed baby 
goat will need a great deal of care. She'll 
have to be fed many times every day.” 

“Tll feed her every hour on the hour!” 
promised Julie. 

“She is fed every three hours,” Judge 
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Saunders said. ‘Her feedings begin at six 
o'clock in the morning.” 

“I can do that!” Julie said eagerly. “Oh, 
may I keep her, Mother? Please!” 

A sudden silence filled the room. Mrs. 
Jackson’s blue eyes looked steadily into 
Julie’s brown ones. Slowly, she asked, “What 
about your kitchen assignment, Julie?” 

Julie’s father sat up very straight. “How 
about that?” His voice boomed. “Your 
family responsibility is to slick up the 
kitchen after every meal. How does that 
kitchen look right now?” 

Julie’s heart lunged downward as she 
remembered those moments before she had 
gone to the kitchen to do her work. She 
breathed a silent prayer, “Thank You, Fa- 
ther-God, for helping me keep order in my 
life this evening. Amen.” A big smile cov- 
ered her face as she sang out the words of 
her poem: “I do my work and then my play. 
This is the orderly, happy way.” Her eyes 
flashed happily. “The Jackson kitchen is in 
perfect order right this minute.” 

“Hurrah for Julie!’ shouted her father. 
“If you hadn’t done your kitchen work, I'd 
say you were not ready to do any work for 
Gertie.” 

“T agree,” said Julie’s mother. ‘But she has 
proved that she can take this new responsi- 
bility.” 

Mr. Jackson smiled into Julie’s eyes. 
“Gertie’s yours,” he said. 

Julie gasped. She had come so very near 
to not being allowed to have Gertie for 
her very own! She held the little kid close 
to her heart as she ran excitedly back to 
where Judge Saunders sat. “I can keep her!” 
she cried joyously. “I can keep her!” 

Julie Jackson had never been so happy. A 
tremendous adventure had begun for her be- 
cause she was ready for it. 

(Next month Julie learns to be patient.) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

When you do not get to do what you want 
to just when you want to do it, do you get 
cross and unhappy? Or do you take time to 
remember that God will help you to do any 
good thing at exactly the right time? 

When you want something very badly 
and do not get it, do you envy others who 
seem to get what they want and feel sorry 
for yourself? Or do you stop for a moment 
and remember that God will give you every- 
thing that is good for you to have just when 
you need it? 

When you don’t seem to understand 
something or when you just can’t seem to 
work a problem or finish a task in the right 
way, do you get nervous and give up? Or 
do you remember to take time to ask God 


to help you to do your very best ? 

When we trust God, we do not become 
unhappy or worried, and we do not fret or 
fuss or feel sorry for ourselves. We Boosters 
know that God works all things out in the 
way that is best for everyone, so we keep 
on trusting Him. We are patient, and our 
patience makes us able to wait for our good 
with a happy, loving spirit. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join, we shall be happy to have you write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion blank. 

Patiently and trustingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 really like being a Booster, 
and I try to keep the pledge. I am doing 
better. 
I asked God to help me in a test for Boy 
Scouts, and He helped me pass the test. 
—DpAvID (Canada) 


= God will help us to do any good thing, 
David. We are glad that you remembered 
to take a moment to ask Him to help you to 
do your very best on the test. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I try to do 
kind deeds every day. 

I have learned The Prayer of Faith and 
I am learning the pledge. 

When I am troubled, I ask God for help. 
He has helped me many times. —-MARVINE 


« Many, many Boosters have found that 
The Prayer of Faith is a great help to them 
in remembering that God is always with 
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Good Words 


them. We are glad that you have learned 
this wonderful little prayer so that you can 
say at least a part of it at any time that you 
need to remind yourself that God is with 
you, helping you and protecting you. 

When we turn to God for help and trust 
Him to bring about the right and good so- 
lution to every problem and to every situa- 
tion, we are not troubled. We Boosters know 
that God is our help in every need and that 
He will help us to do and to have good 
things. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am enjoying being 
a Good Words Booster Club member. I am 
trying to be a good Booster like the other 
Boosters. I try to be full of joy and to trust 
God to supply my every need. —DAVID 


= God does supply our every need, David. 
Our part is to trust Him and to have faith 
that He is our help in every need. 


Keep on remembering to think, to say, 
and to do that which is good, and you will 
surely find each day filled with joy and an 
abundant supply of all that is good. 


Dear Barbara: Since 1 joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I get more out of life. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every night. I 
play the violin, and we gave a concert. I 
thank God that everything turned out well. 

—BETTY 


= When we remember to look for the good 
in everything that happens, we feel closer 
to God, Betty, and we do get more out of 
everything we do. 

A good Booster remembers to say thank 
you, and we are happy to know that you are 
a good Booster, dear. We are thankful that 
God is always with us. We know that with 


His help we can do any good thing—and do 
it well, 
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Dear Barbara: 1 always remember our motto, 
“Love never faileth,” and I know that it is 
true. In school there was a girl who was 
always being mean to everyone else. I tried 
to be kind to her. Soon, she was nice to 
everyone. I thanked God for helping her 
to be nice. —VIRGINIA 


= Thank you for sharing your happy ad- 
venture in proving that love does not fail, 
Virginia. And we are glad that you remem- 
bered to thank God for helping you to ex- 
press His love in such a way as to bring out 
the good in another person. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to keep the club 
rules. I try not to get angry, and I thank 
God for the things He has given me during 
the day. —LINDA 


= There is good in everything that happens 
and in everybody. When we remember to 
look for this good, we find that it is easy 
to change all angry thoughts to thoughts 
of praise and love and thanksgiving. We 
let God help us to find the good and to 
be loving in all that we think and say and 
do. 


We are happy that you remember to thank 
God for all the good things He gives you 
each day, Linda. 


Dear Barbara: The Good Words Booster 
Club has helped me a lot. When school 
started, there was a boy whom I did not like. 
But now that I am in the club, I like him, and 
he likes me. —BRUCE 


= When we remember to look for the good 
in everyone, Bruce, we find that it is easy 
to see the likable traits in others. And when 
we are looking for the good in others, we 
are expressing likable traits ourselves. There- 
fore, others like us. And we all know that 
having good friends is indeed one of God's 
richest blessings. 
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The Old Green Frog 
BY STEVE CADDY (8 years) 


The old green frog 

Sat on a log, 

Singing his kind of song— 
Croak, croak, croak— 


All night long. 


Philip's House 
BY ROSALIE RONZONE (10 years) 


There’s Philip's house, with its roof of green 

And its little chimney of red. 

There are the brown walls, and inside the 
house, 

There are a table and a bed. 

There are also a kitchen and a sink, 

And there’s a faucet, where Philip gets a 
drink. 

And in a corner, there is a chair. 

Could you guess who's sitting there? 

It’s Philip, you see, in his house so neat. 

I wish that you could visit him 

In his house on Mulberry Street. 


Redbirds—Bluebirds 
BY NANCY BETH NOWELL (7 years) 


Redbirds and bluebirds, 

See them fly so high, 

Singing tweet, tweet in the sky. 
Babies are chirping in the trees; 
See them hidden in the leaves. 
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BY NANCY MOSER (9 years) 


I had a dream the other night; 

It gave me such a terrible fright. 
It scared me almost half to death, 
But I just sort of held my breath. 


Next morning in my bed I lay. 

I didn’t have a thing to say. 

And then when I got out of bed, 

My mother saw me, and she said, 

“Why do you look so sad and blue? 

No one as yet has scolded you.” 

I told her all about my dream. 

She said she thought she heard me scream, 
And told me to forget that dream. 


The Siamese Guest 


BY FOURTH GRADE, MEADOWBROOK 
SCHOOL 


One cloudy day our class had a guest. 

She sniffed ’round the room—got on teach- 
er’s desk. 

And right in the middle of a plant she sat. 

Oh, yes. By the way, she’s a Siamese cat. 

Parading on the ledge where chalk and 
eraser goes, 

She looked like a tightrope walker on her 
tiptoes. 

When we were away, she curled up in our 
sink. 

The boy who saw her said, “She wants a 


drink.” 
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Our friend drank some milk and made quite 
a mess, 

Then lay in our bird’s nest Oh, what a pest! 

She was so hungry, she went after our fish; 

For she must have thought, “My what a good 
dish.” 

She helped make our day all funny and gay, 

But if she comes again, let’s hope we’re 
away. 


Twinkle and Twilight 
BY SARA SUE DOSCH (12 years) 


Twinkle and Twilight were two lonely 
little goldfish. They belonged to Susie Car- 
son. They lived in a big goldfish bowl. Susie 
always took good care of them, but still they 
were lonely. 

One day Twilight said to Twinkle, “I wish 
I could see the world instead of staying in 
this stuffy goldfish bowl.” 

“So do I,” said Twinkle. “One of these 
days I’m going to take a jump and be out of 
here.” 

You see, Twinkle and Twilight did not 
know that fish have to be in water to stay 
alive. Late one night Twinkle and Twilight 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions or compensate for material used. 
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were thinking about how much fun it would 
be to explore the world outside their gold- 
fish bowl. So out they jumped. Oh, what 
a hard thing they landed on. It was the 
shelf that their bowl sat on. Oh, why had 
they jumped? 

Soon they were so tired from trying to 
get back into their bowl that they could 
hardly move. When Susie found them and 
put them back into their bowl, they decided 
never to try to see any other world but their 
own little bowl. 


Drops of Rain 
BY WILLIAM HOLLIDAY (8 years) 


Drop, drop comes the rain, 
Falling on my windowpane. 

I don’t like it very much 
Because my play it always stops. 
When at last it goes away, 
Then we have a sunny day. 


Have You Ever Seen? 
BY ROBIN GRANT (9 years) 


Have you ever seen 

Monkeys skating in moonbeams 

Or elephants eating large ice creams? 
I have. 


Have you ever seen 

Kittens walking down deep streams 
Or snails galloping in teams? 

I have. 


Have you ever seen 

Lions kissing pretty flowers 

Or red ants marching in the showers? 
I have. 


Well, I have seen them all, 
And a honeybee rolling a ball! 
Yes, I have seen them all— 
In my dreams. 
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WHAT ANIMAL AM I? 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


My first letter is in bark, but not in skin; 

The second letter is in Jodge, but not in inn. 

The third you'll find in sapling, but not in 
tree; 

The fourth is in river, but never in sea. 

My fifth is in engineer, but not in acrobat; 

My sixth is in rodent, but not in tabby cat. 

In hard work I’m a great believer; 

That’s why folks say, “Busy as a 


FLOWERS IN RIDDLES 
BY MARY K. BARRON 


See how many of the following flowers 
you can guess from the riddle-like descrip- 
tion. The proper number of blanks are given. 
1. A sweet vegetable 
2. The Pilgrim’s flower 

. Well-dressed lion 
. Wreath for a bride 
. Mountain girl -------- ------ 


. This is for the dogs 


ALPHABET QUIZ 
BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


What letters, upside down, look like: 
. Acandy cane? 
. Another letter? 
. A horseshoe? 
. An apple? 
. A musical note? 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


HIDDEN ZOO 
BY KATHRYN M. WILSON 


A visit to the zoo is fun, but on this par- 
ticular day all the animals are hidden! Can 
you find them in the words below? For in- 
stance, bear is found in abbreviate. In each 
word below, you will find letters to spell the 
name of at least one animal. 

. Brazen. 6. 

. Illustration. 7. 

. Malarial. 8. Kindle. 

. Gracious. 9. Malice. 

. Barbiturate. 10. Moodiness. 


Ringlet. 
Telegraphing. 


QUIZ ON NATIONAL DOGS 
BY MARY K. BARRON 


In the left-hand column are listed dogs 
that are well known in four different coun- 
tries. See if you can find the correct nation 
in the right-hand column. 

Poodle 

Kerry blue terrier 
Bulldog 
Keeshond 


England 
Holland 
France 
Ireland 


RIDDLE TIME 
BY LOUISE PRICE BALL 


1. How is a proud person like a music 
book ? 

2. How are some older people like win- 
dows? 


3. Why do we go to bed? 
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Where Is Elmer? 


By Thelma E. Masten 


Can you help Elmer find his way through the forest? 


Highboy Finds a Home 


(Continued from page 13) 


when you get to California.” 


So that was it. My pal was going all the 
way to California to be with Julie. But I 
knew they would never send for me. I was 
too big to put in a box. What was I going to 
do, all alone? I felt very sad and I lay down 
on the ground and thought I would not care 
too much if I never got up any more. 

Then I remembered about the wishing 
and praying. If it worked once, why not 
try again to get a good home? I got up and 
walked slowly up the hill into the woods to 
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stand under a tree and think. People say a 
horse doesn’t think much, but he does some- 
times—and I was thinking really hard. 

The next few days I was very good. I 
didn’t jump the fence or anything. I stayed 
off by myself so much that Granny came to 
look for me. She brought me a lump of sugar 
and said, “You poor boy. I'll not let any- 
one have you who will not be good to you.” 
That made me feel better. So a few days 
later, when they loaded me up to go to Miss 
Judith’s farm (she was Granny's daughter), 
I didn’t feel too bad. 

We rode a long way, and when the truck 
drove in at the gate, a lot of horses came 
down to see what was happening. I nickered 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Baked Apples in Foil 


Bin APPLES are delicious! And here is a 

very simple recipe for making them: 

4 large baking apples YY cup sugar 

1 tsp. cinnamon 4 tsp. butter or marga- 

¥/; cup light corn sirup rine 

1 or 2 drops red food aluminum foil 
coloring 


Preheat oven to 400°. . 

With a knife, remove the cores from the 
apples. Then peel them 14 of the way down 
from the stem end. If you are very young, 
perhaps Mother will help you with this. 

Place each apple on a 10-inch square of 
aluminum foil. Fill centers with a mixture 
of the cinnamon and sugar. Tint light- 
colored corn sirup pink with one. or two 
drops of red food coloring. Brush this corn 
sirup over the peeled surfaces of the apple. 
Top each apple with one teaspoon of butter 
Or margarine. 

Bring foil up around each apple and twist 
the top. Set in shallow baking pan. 

Bake at 400° for fifty to sixty minutes, un- 
til apples are tender. Serve them proudly to 
your family. 


hello to them, and they followed behind 
the truck. I thought I'd have some good 
company, but I was due for a disappoint- 
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ment. When I was turned out to run with 


them, they kicked and bit me. Horses often 
do that when a new horse is put in the pas- 
ture; but I didn’t want to fight, and I 
couldn’t see why they were so mean to me. 
I guess it was just because I was new. Any- 
how, I just kept on wishing and tending to 
my own business. 

Miss Judith would ride me every now 
and then, and we got along fine. When she'd 
finish riding me, she'd always say, ““That’s a 
sweet, good horse, and I will find him a nice 
home.” 


And, sure enough, she did. I'll never for- 
get the day Miss Allen came out to the farm 
to see me. She was a tall golden-haired girl 
with a deep, soft voice. She rode me around 
the farm and out on the road. When we 
came back, she seemed very pleased and 
told Miss Judith she'd take me. 

In a few days, I was loaded into a truck 
and taken to Miss Allen’s. I was unloaded 
and surrounded by a crowd of children, boys 
and girls of all ages. They jumped up and 
down, squealing with joy as the men took 
me out of the trailer. I saw a big ring with 
a white fence around it and wondered what 
that was for, and I soon found out. 

Bright and early the next morning, Miss 
Allen saddled me, and we went around and 
around that fenced-in ring. Then she put 
some bars along the sides, and I jumped 
them as I came to them. After a while, she 
took me out, patted me, and rubbed me 
down. Then I rested. 

That afternoon the crowd of children 
came back. They swarmed around me, chat- 
tering, petting me, and wondering how they 
would ever get on my back because I was 
so tall. One little boy said, “Highboy—that’s 
a good name for you all right.” 

Then Miss Allen came out and called 
them. She started talking, but I couldn’t hear 
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what she said. Suddenly, the children started 
calling, ““Let me try first.” They jumped up 
and down, clapping their hands, and ran 
over to me. I was saddled and taken into 
the ring. I wondered what was going to 
happen now. 

The biggest boy was hoisted onto my back 
with shoves and pushes. Miss. Allen gave 
him some instructions, but he seemed un- 
certain. I made up my mind I would be 
gentle and not shake him off. We went 
around and around until I could feel that 
he was sure of himself. Then he jumped 
off, and a girl was put on my back. This kept 
up until all those who wanted to learn to 
jump had had their turn, and was I tired— 
oh, my! 

I longed for my old home, with Mr. Bill 
to ride me and Thunder to romp with in 
the fields, but I was not going to fuss. This 
might be fun, after all. The children loved 
me, and I had plenty to eat. And this was 
better than running races. 


This went on every day except when we 
took trail rides, and that was fun, too, with 
other horses along and everyone laughing 
and talking. 

One night after I was bedded down, I 
began to think about myself and my wishes 
and prayers. I thought: “Now, here you are, 
old boy. You wanted a good home and some- 
one to love you. You have your wish—a 
good home and dozens of people to love you. 
Maybe it isn’t exactly what you dreamed of, 
but it is really better, for you’re giving some- 
thing, too—not just getting. I guess that is 
why you have that good, happy feeling after 
a day’s work, even if you are a little tired. 
And, being a horse schoolteacher to all these 
children is great. How nice it will be when 
they can ride in the shows and win blue rib- 
bons. Yes, Highboy, you've really found the 
answer to your prayer! 
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When March arrives, 
Things start to grow; 
crocus pops up 


the snow. 
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Jesus Performs Miracles 
(Continued from page 19) 


find some other way to go. 

People in those times thought persons 
who were insane were possessed by demons 
or evil spirits. But troubled as he was, the 
man must have sensed the love and un- 
derstanding of Jesus, for, as soon as he 
saw Jesus, he came running to meet Him. 
As he ran toward the Master, he cried out, 
“What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God?” Then he added, 
“Do not torment me.” 


Strange and cruel as it may seem, even 
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priests sometimes tortured the mentally ill, 
believing this would cause the demons to 
leave the body. Many persons made fun of 
or tormented these people, called demoniacs. 
But Jesus knew that God had created this 
man perfect and had given him a sound 
mind. Evil has no power, but this man be- 
lieved it had power, and so he was afraid. 

Because the man was in the grip of wrong 
or ignorant thoughts—fear, confusion, sick- 
ness—he had to be awakened to the Christ 
power. The demons of sin which seemed to 
control him were only wrong, unreal beliefs. 
Jesus had to make the man recognize that 
health and happiness depend on right be- 
liefs. 
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“What is your name?” Jesus asked in a 
voice filled with compassion. What the 
demoniac’s name was could not have mat- 
tered to Jesus, but perhaps He thought the 
question might help the man to know his 
real nature. 

“My name is Legion; for we are many,” 
the man answered. By this, he probably 
meant that he was disturbed by many fear- 
ful thoughts. 

Jesus was undaunted, for He knew that 
any condition can be healed. But knowing 
how frightened the people were of demons, 
He realized that they would want some evi- 
dence that these imagined demons had really 
been destroyed. Nearby, He saw two thou- 
sand hogs feeding on the hillside. The same 
people who believed in demons also thought 
swine were unclean. It would make sense to 
them if unclean spirits passed into unclean 
animals. So, although Jesus knew the 
demons were unreal and there was no need 
to send them anywhere, He spoke in a loud 
voice. “Go,” He said. 

Immediately, the swine rushed down the 
steep mountainside and were drowned in 
the sea. The herdsmen who had been tend- 
ing the swine looked at one another in alarm. 
What would the owners say? Would the 
herdsmen be blamed for the loss? They 
fled toward the city to find the owners, but 
on the way they told everyone they saw what 
had happened. 

Soon, a curious crowd assembled to look 
at the demoniac who had been the terror 
of the countryside. But the man was no 
longer wild and unruly, and he was clothed 
like anyone else. With a look of peace on 
his face, he talked intelligently. It was clear 
that he would now be able to work and 
live like all the others. 


Those who had seen the swine rush into 
the sea told the newcomers all that had 
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happened. But instead of rejoicing that the 
man could now lead a useful, normal life, 
they were suspicious and fearful. If Jesus 
went about ordering demons into swine, they 
might lose their own animals. And where 
had this strange power come from? 

“Depart from this neighborhood,” they 
begged Jesus. 

Seeing that these people wanted neither 
healing nor teaching, Jesus called together 
the disciples and walked off toward the boat. 
The man who had been healed wanted to be 
near the One who had freed him from his 
misery. “Take me with You,” he pleaded. 

But Jesus knew the man could do the 
most good by staying among his own people 
and telling of his healing; and so He said, 
“Go home to your friends and tell them how 
much the Lord has done for you, and how 
he has had mercy on you.” 

Obediently, the man went forth. In the city 
of Decapolis, he told the people how he had 
been a raving maniac one minute and a sane 
man the next. Many who had never heard 
of Jesus before marveled at the wonder- 
working Teacher of Galilee. 

The power that stilled the storm and 
healed the insane man can help us when we 
are in storms or are being disturbed by 
wrong thoughts such as anger, greed, or fear. 
We need never be afraid. If we turn our 
thoughts to God, He is ready to take care of 
us. No matter what the trouble seems to be, 
all is well. 


Good People Live Here 


(Continued from page 17) 


The gypsy flashed him a smile. “We'll 
shine his hoofs right now!” he said. 

Kegs had never seen anyone handle 
animals as the gypsy did. His mother had 
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to call him twice to breakfast that morning. 

He hurried to school, and the snowball 
fight that was in progress stopped when he 
said he had gypsies camped at his house. 

“I'd like to see the baby,” Coralee said 
wistfully. 

Zip Holiday swaggered up and forced 
his way into the group. “You'd better chase 
them off,” he said. “My dad set the sheriff 
on them. He wasn’t going to have them rob- 
bing folks blind.” 

“They won't do that,” said Kegs. “They're 
all right.” 

Zip gave his big, snorting laugh. ‘‘That’s 
what you think! But wait till you get home! 
They'll probably walk off with half the 
farm.” 

“Gypsies are like other people,” Kegs said 
impatiently. “Some are good; some are bad. 
These are O.K.” 

“The only good ones are dead ones!” Zip 
said as he swaggered away. 

“I'd like to see them,” David wil “The 
man could teach us a lot about animals.” 

Louise, who was always saying sharp 
things, tossed her black curls and giggled. 
“I guess he could! Gypsies know about 
animals, especially horses—and_ especially 
about stealing them.” 

“These gypsies don’t steal,” Kegs insisted 
hotly. “They don’t even need horses. They 
have a car and a big house trailer.” 

“They'll still steal horses,” Louise re- 
peated. “Maybe they've already stolen old, 
lazy Surprise. He’s so little that they could 
haul him off in their trailer, and no one 
would know.” 

Kegs’ face went white. He remembered 
how the man had praised Surprise and said 
he wanted a burro like him for his boy when 
he was bigger. But that did not mean he 
would steal Surprise. Kegs was sure the 
stranger was a good man. 
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In the silence that Louise’s suspicions had 
created, Coralee said, “I don’t think we're 
acting like good Americans, talking mean 
about people we don’t even know.” 

Kegs was grateful to her. Somehow, the 
others had spoiled what had been a wonder- 
ful adventure for him. With dragging feet, 
he started to go inside. But he stopped when 
he heard Iliss, the little girl from the country 
far across the sea, say to Coralee, “I want 
to be a good American, but in my old, sad 
country, it was said that gypsies do steal 
things—money, horses, and dogs, but most 
of all babies. Do you think they stole their 
baby ?” 

“Believing things like that may be what 
made your country old and sad,” Coralee 
said gently. She slipped her arm about Iliss 
and led her into the schoolhouse. 

The doubts and questions that his school- 
mates had roused in Kegs worried him all 
day. They had opened a door in his mind 
to ugly thoughts. The gypsies were strange 
—different from anyone he had ever known. 
Suppose they were not good people? Sup- 
pose they were robbers and thieves? He told 
himself firmly that he was being as foolish 
as Louise and Zip and little Iliss, but doubts 
kept slipping back to torment him. 


When school was out, he and David 
started home across the fields. Tracks in 
the snow showed that David’s little black 
dog Bige had been there several hours 
earlier. They could see where he had flushed 
a covey of quail from the bushes and where 
he had hunted through a snow-filled gulley. 
They topped a hill and found trampled 
snow and signs that a terrible fight had 
taken place, leaving red stains on the snow. 
There was no trace of Bige, but big boot 
tracks led toward the Morris farm! 


“The gypsy!” David whispered hoarsely. 
“Wouldn’t he leave tracks like that?” 
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Kegs nodded, misery swelling his throat 
too tight for words. 

The boys ran to the barn where Mr. 
Morris would be working. White-faced, they 
broke in on him. 

“The gypsy stole Bige!” Kegs gasped. 

“I think Bige is hurt,” David gulped, “and 
he took him away.” 

Mr. Morris wiped tractor grease from his 
hands. “Talk one at a time,” he said. “What 
would he want with Bige?” 

“He wants him for his baby,” Kegs said, 
“just like he said he wanted Surprise.” 

Kegs peered into the stall. Surprise was 
leaning against his manger—one hip up 
and one down, one ear forward and one 
laid against his neck—sound asleep. 

“He's all right,” Kegs said, “but Bige 

“You shouldn’t make these charges un- 
less you’re sure,” said Mr. Morris. ‘‘Let’s 
find out.” 

They had almost reached the trailer when 
its door opened, and the young woman came 
down the steps. She was prettier than last 
night, for she looked rested, and there was 
color in her cheeks. 

“Oh, Mr. Morris,” she called, ‘would 
you help us once more? We are almost 
ready to go, but my husband—— Come 
and see.” 


They followed her up the little steps and 
into the trailer. Bige lay on the table, and 
the gypsy was cleaning cuts on his little 
black hide. As the boys watched, Bige licked 
the man’s hand. 

“He'd been fighting,” the gypsy explained. 
“He was about finished, so I brought him 
here. He is a good dog. Before we move on, 
we'd like his master to have him.” 

“He’s mine,” David stammered. “If it 
hadn't been for you, I guess he’d—he’d——” 

“Never worry about what might have 
been,” the man said gently as he put Bige 
in David’s arms. “All he needs is rest, just 
as we did.” 

The gypsy smiled at Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Morris smiled at him. 

As Kegs left the trailer, he looked back. 
The gypsies were pulling up their steps. 
Soon, they would roll down the lane and 
out of his life. 

“Tl never again accuse people just be- 
cause other people talk and things look bad 
for them,” he said. “Those gypsies are good 
people, real good!” 

Mr. Morris dropped his hand on Kegs’ 
shoulder. ‘““That’s what they think of us,” 
he said. “See the sign they put up?” He 
pointed to a mark on the gatepost. “We'll 
have to try to live up to it. It’s gypsy for, 
‘Good people live here.’ ” 
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, of mail by airplane in 
the United States officially began in 1918, 
with flights between New York and Wash- 
ington D.C. Year by year since then the air- 
mail service has grown until a large portion 
of our country’s correspondence is now car- 
ried by plane. 

The Wright brothers made their first air- 
plane flight in 1903, but for some sixty years 
before that, various inventors had been work- 
ing on plans for transporting passengers 
and mail by air. They planned to use huge 
balloons that were specially constructed for 
that purpose. The stamp that we illustrate 
this month was issued in August 1959 to 
commemorate the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of a balloon flight made in 1859. On 
this flight, the first transportation of mail 


by air was permitted by our Post Office De- 


partment. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


John Wise, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was the most famous professional balloonist 
of his day, and had made a study of wind 
currents at altitudes of two to three miles. 
Mr. Wise claimed if he could be provided 
with a balloon large enough and strong 
enough to stay aloft for fifty hours, he could 
even cross the Atlantic Ocean by air. 

In 1858, John LaMountain, of Troy, New 
York, built a balloon that was larger and 
stronger than any that had been built pre- 
viously. He, Mr. Wise, and several others 
formed the Trans-Atlantic Balloon Com- 
pany, and named their huge balloon the 
“Atlantic.” 

Before trying to cross the Atlantic Ocean, 
they tried an experimental flight. The bal- | 
loon, carrying four passengers, ascended 
from St. Louis, Missouri, on July 1, 1859, 
and was supposed to land near New York 
City. It passed over the eastern part of the 
United States and landed the next afternoon 
near Henderson, New York, after being 
damaged in a hurricane. 

Other experimental flights followed. John 
Wise signed a contract to make an ascent 
at Lafayette, Indiana, on August 16. He 
agreed to carry mail on this flight. When 
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TEEW-AGERS ARG DIFFERENT/ 


As boys and girls reach their teens, they find themselves facing 
new problems and developing new interests. And they need a maga- 
zine that keeps step with them in the teen-age world. 

Progress magazine does just this. Each month it presents stories, 
articles, and features that are tailored exactly to the needs and 
tastes of modern young people. The March number of Progress, for 


“A 1 Trait,” by Aylesa Forsee. An article that tells how the in- 
dividual personality rating can be improved. 

“Are You Asking or Wishing?” by Faith Raeder. Everyone has 
dreams, but whether they come true or not depends on how we go 
about making them come true. 

“When Opportunity Knocks,” by Janet Hall. Gives young people 
suggestions for making the most of every single opportunity that 


Progress is the convenient digest size, and includes pictures and 
photographs, along with plenty of fine reading. It comes monthly, 
and is priced at only $2 for a full year’s subscription. 
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the big day arrived, the balloon, named the 
“Jupiter,” became caught in telegraph wires. 
In an effort to get it free from and past the 
wires, the ground crew let it get loose, and 
it went up into the sky before the mail was 
loaded on. The actual flight was postponed 
until the following day. 


The next afternoon, the mail sacks were 
loaded, and the balloon made a successful 
ascent. It traveled in a southwesterly direc- 
tion for about thirty-five miles, and landed 
at 6:30 p.m. the same day at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. John Wise dropped the mail cargo, 
consisting of 123 letters and 23 circulars, in 
a makeshift parachute. Only one letter that 
mm Was carried on this flight is known to exist 
today. 


Answers to Puzzles 


W hat Animal Am 1? 
Beaver. 


Flowers in Riddles 
1. Sweet pea. 2. Mayflower. 3. Dandelion. 4. 
Bridal wreath. 5. Mountain laurel. 6. Dogwood. 
Alphabet Quiz 

1. J. 2. M. 3. U. 4.Q. 5. P. 
Hidden Zoo 
1. Zebra. 2. Lion. 3. Llama. 4. Cougar. 5. Rabbit. 
6. Tiger. 7. Elephant. 8. Elk. 9. Camel. 10. Moose. 
Quiz on National Dogs 

Poodle, France. Kerry blue terrior, Ireland. 
Bulldog, England. Keeshond, Holland. 
Riddle Time 


1. Both are full of airs. 2, Both have pains 
(panes). 3. Because the bed won't come to us. 
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H-h-h-b-hi! If you wonder why I am stuttering, it’s becausemy 7m 
teeth are chattering—and not because I’ve been out in the chilly 2 
March wind either. I’ve had an adventure! : 

I was trotting across the top of Editor Jane Palmer’s desk to get 
my morning snack of nice inky paper when I ran right into a strange 
animal. He was white and shiny, and he had enormous long ears, 
and I couldn’t for the life of me imagine who or what he was. 

“What’s your name?” I demanded bravely, peeking out from 
behind the paste pot, where I had whisked myself as soon as I saw 
the white stranger. “What are you doing here?” He would not 
answer a word! I was sure he was a burglar. to 
But just then I heard Editor Jane Palmer laughing. “Why, @ 
Arthur,” she said, “that is an Easter bunny 
made out of an eggshell. In the April number 
we are going to show all our WEE WISDOM 
friends how to make a bunny like him.” 

Then I knew the white stranger wasn’t a 

burglar, but a new friend, and I know you will en- 

joy making your own bunny friend like him. You 

will also enjoy the special Easter stories and fea- 
‘tures in April WEE WISDOM. 

And perhaps you have a special friend you want 
to remember with an Easter gift. If you do, WEE 
WISDOM is the perfect gift because it keeps com- 

ing for a whole year, and 
you and your friend can 
enjoy it together. A year’s 
_ subscription for WEE 
WISDOM is only $2. 


You too can chirp if 
you've remembered: 
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